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new applicant is supported by a majority of European residents, provided,
however, that the existing licences are not in any way interfered with,
except when the premises are not kept in a sanitary condition or the licensee
does not comply with the regulations as to book-keeping, etc. Thus,
the issue of new licences will be regulated without any invidious legis-
lation based on distinction of colour.
My Association respectfully submits that the prohibition to own
fixed property is as unjust as it is uncalled for, and to prevent a handful
of Indians in the Colony from buying land freely is manifestly contrary
to British traditions.
My Association has refrained from saying anything with reference
to the promise made on behalf of the British Government forty years ago,
because, in its humble opinion, the case for the British Indians is exceed-
ingly strong on its merits, but I may take the liberty of saying that, if the
situation when Sir Charles Napier gave his proclamation in 1843 was
different to what it is today, it was certainly not so different when the
late Lord Rosernead and the late Lord Locke, as also Lord Milner, made,
during the Boer regime, the most strenuous effort on behalf of the British
Indians and more or less successfully protected their rights against en-
croachment by the late President Kruger. The position, when the hosti-
lities broke out and when Her late Majesty's ministers declared that the
disabilities of the British Indians were one of the causes of war, was also
not very different from what it is today*
My Association, therefore, feels that the Indian community has not
been fairly treated in that these facts have been overlooked. My Associa-
tion respectfully submits that the Indians, as subjects of the Crown, and
as law-abiding and peaceful residents of the Transvaal, have a claim to
an impartial consideration of their position at the hands of His Excellency
as representative of the King-Emperor and Head of the State.
The British Indians, moreover, may be excused for drawing His
Excellency's attention to the humble services that they, as a race, have
always rendered to the Crown. Whether it is in Somaliland, Tibet, China,
or in South Africa, the Indian soldier has, side by side with the soldier
from the British Isles, borne the brunt of the battle. Lord Curzon spoke
the other day in the following glowing terms about India's services to
the Empire:
If you want to save your Colony of Natal from being overrun by a formi-
dable enemy, you ask India for help, and she gives it. If you want to rescue
the white men's legations from massacre at Peking, and the need is urgent, you
ask the Government of India to despatch an expedition and they despatch it.
If you are fighting the Mad Mullah in Somaliland, you soon discover that Indian
troops and an Indian General are best qualified for the task, and you ask the
Indian Government to send them. If you desire to defend any of the extreme
outposts or coaling stations of the Empire, Aden, Mauritius, Singapore, Hong
Kong, even Tientsin or Shan-hai-kwan, it is the Indian Army to which you turn.
If you want to build a railway in Uganda or in the Soudan, you apply to India
for labour. When the late Mr. Rhodes was engaged in developing your recent
acquisition of Rhodesia, he turned to me for assistance. It is with Indian coolie